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ABSTRACT 

In recent J%ars, sajiy schools, churches,, social 
groups, and corporations Jiave found it desirable to iaplea$nt 
prograss designed to is prove the English coaaunicative abilities of 
their esployees, students, or clients. This, report atteapts to 
provide these institutions with. a general picture of the 'SSL 
situation today -1 and to suggest\weJrs in vhich they sight sensibly 1 
ass£s; anfr respofd to the functional, sociocultural, a*nd educational' 
needs o% their English speaking aesbers* Tvo different types ojE 
cossunities bf second language speakers ate identified. Ofte is the 
relatively stfcble, peraanent cosaunity whose aesbers need to function, 
with near-native prof iciency^in English* The other is transitory and 
tesporary and their language needs sill vary depending on the dosains 
in vhich they operate. For the fdteer A group, educational needs say 
%ke precedence fhile for the latter group sctciocultuTai and * *' 
functional requirements are preeminent, topics* reviewed inplude; (1) 
the needs assesssent process in|4«ding the identification ox 
language* sinority cossunities^ aetteraining cbaaunity -goals^ and 
deter sining the extent of needs;* and (2) characteristic assfessaent 
practices of soae specific c£$ a unities including public schools, 
colleges and universiti^Sr^unior/coasunity colleges, corporate 
progress, and adult bisic education prograas. (JK) 
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PREFACE \{ l 

* There ere today— more than at any time' in our national . 
history— large numbers of people for. whom English is a secom* 
or additional language. These nbn-native speakers of English 
Sit in classrooms, churches, and meetings; pay taxes; hold 
jobs;'«buy and, sell products; 'and participate in the life of 

MJieir communities. Too frequently, however, their participa- 
tion is severely limited by their lack of skill in the use of 
the language of mainstream ftneric*. * 

because of this ^increase in the number of speakers of Eng- 
lish as .a second language, many schools, churches, social 
groups, corporations, and other kinds of institutions have • 
found it desirable to implement some kind of grogram designed 

.to improve the communicative abilities of thefr employees, stu- 
dents., or clients. This publication is an attempt to provide 
these groups with a general picture of .the ESL situation in the 
U.S. today and to suggest ways in which they might sensibly 
assess and respond to the needs of their, English-speaking 
members '. 

t ) * 
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INTRODUCTION 
Language Needs 



Language has been defined as the use of a shared verbal 
code by a significant number of people for the interchange of 
ideas. Human communication—at 'least on a very basic levtfL— 
would not be impossible without' a shared language? however, it 
would be inefficient and probably would be quite infective as 
T?i ** . moflceivable to £H*c of participating Sn 

lire without sharing a language with those around os. Twenty- 
•igh* .illion Americans, however, com fro. homes where, a lan- 
guage other than EnglW.is spoken, and 2h million of these 
American citizens today speak no English at all (Waggoner, 1978) 
These people are not participating fulWin the affairs of the- 
nation or % tfre communities of which they Sm a significant part. 
Furthermore, the fact that they < do not share the majority lan- 
guage means that, many of their functional, sociocultural , and 
educational needs are served only- inadequately or not at 'all. 



Functional 



Each of us constantly interacts with others in the conduct' * 
ofeur daily livea. We may, in the course of a single day, 
t>articipate in hundreds' of these interactions, we go to the ' 
store to buy food; we ask directions from the bus driver; we * 
tell the bank clerk whether we wish to make a deposit Jdr with- 

I** 9 ™ ri P air MM *»* wong with the stove; 
we describe ari Illness to the doctor. Even when we are not face, 
to face, with others, we are entertained or informed by the tele-*" 
vision or f the radio, we read labels, stllow directions, and heed 
warnings. These are very common occurrences In our lives, yetT 
they require the control of; a broad range of linguistic skills 1 
and abilities. Nearly" every interaction requires the ability to 
both understand and produce language. Even for a v*ry simple 
interchange of information, rather complex language functions 
*re_necessary. 

In addition, anyone who holds a job must have some degree- 
of control of*lhe basic language requirements of- that occupa- 
tion. Furthermore, training for a job requires control of basic 
tnglish communication skilis. It is true that some occupations 
dtf not require the extensive mm'ot language. I* 1* conceiv- 

l or that a stock pierk or e-punch-press operator 

might get along" without much need, to speak. Even in these 
limited contexts, aside from the fact tbet* j,t is desirable 'to ' , 
speak to fellow workers, JLt is often nemes*a*y to answer ques- 
tions about one's.self and one's work/%idermtand directions, 

* • i 



agistor ciarificctism of an assignment, read warnings and 
announcements, ma*e explanations to other workers, and make 
appropriate requests^ and explanations in unusual situations. 

- Sociocultural ► ' 

* » 

We have used the term "community" without bothering to 
define it with much .precision. We now need to be somewhat more 

specific, about the way in which we are using the word. The 
generally accepted\conc;ept of a community as a geopolitical 
entity is somewhat limited for dur purposes. Individuals in a 
community share other, more important, characteristics besides 
a (pmmon geographical area. They have common interests and 
goals; they share some of the same sets of values, beliefs and 
attitudes; and, perhaps most important, they have "regular and ^ 
frequent interaction" through a common language that, at least % 
sometimes, makes 'thern^ distinct from other communities (Gumperz, 
p. 381). By using Gumperz' s definition of a "speech commu- 

' nity," we can include in our definition such communities as 
schools, factories, ^prdening clubs, or the PTA. When we speak 
of a community, then, we meai any group of individuals who 
share social goals and who' potent ialdy share a common language. %• 

We must add the wocd . potentially here because not all the . 
individuals who want to— or who ought to-- share in the life of 
a community can actually do so, because>they lack the* shared 
communication system of the community. In addition, even if 
they have mastered the formal structure oi the Janguage of the 
community, they may not be familiar with the sociocultural 
rules of the use of the language, which is an equally important 
aspect of communication (not only how something is said, Jot why 
it is said and when it is appropriate to say it). A lacl^ 
understanding of these rules of language use can cause limited 
'English sfcMkers t* be thought, of as "pdd, different, not one 

•of us." Such attitudes encourage the systematic exclusion of 
some people 'from. participation in the affairs of their communi- 
ties • • 

Not only are individual f of such limited proficiency in 
English harmed by their inability to function fully within a 
community, but the 'community itself suffers through their non- 
participation in'its'af fairs, especially where the minority 
language population is quite large. No community— or nation- 
can achieve the potential of excellence to which it aspires 
without the art, the thought, and the technological, scien- 
tific, commercial, and administrative talents of a significant 
part of its population. 

/ Educational 

• Finally, we musi consider^the special language needs that 
arise in relationto educational systems. Schools, including ^ 



higher educational institutions, are eeen today as tne key to 
social equality in a pluralistic society such as ours. While 
all the ramifications of the interaction between liuguage and 
education are not fully understood today, it is atReast clear 
that without sufficient skill in using the language of .the edu- 
cational, system, one cannot take full advantage of it. 

What do we mean by "the language of the educational system"? 
It appears that we must consider the use' of language for educa- 
i tionAl Purposes on at least two levels: (1) the ordinary verbal 
code that American educational institutions use to carry on 
instruction, i.e., everyday English, and (2) that particular 
kind of English, that is used for instructional purposes within 
the school setting as opposed *> the kind of EngUsh used out- 
side school. ' • # ~ » 

It is obvious that learners must be, able* to understand 
. En 9li«h both ia-Ats spoken and printed forms and to be able to 
make themselves understood well enough to confirm their degree 
of learning^ to teachers and to be able to communicate their 
learning needs as well. Unless learners have enough control of 
English to understand the talk of teachers, ask and answer 
questions, read texts, write papers, and take examinations, 
they will not be able to progress satisfactorily through any 
•ducat ional^system. 

But' this first level of language control is not sufficient 
for success in educational endeavor. The language of * education, 
i» a rather .special variety *of toglish, not so much in its 
purely linguistic features as in its sociolinguistic rules of 
use. To bet sure, the employment of the phonological, gr**mat- 
. icalvand lexical systems of English is independent of the set- 
ting, only rarfly do words or sentences have special meanings / 
within the educational context. The rules for language use, 
however, are often different from those which are used in non- 
- educational contexts. There are, for example, special rules in 
instructional settings that dictate when questions axe to be 
answered, when and on what topics the teaftier may be questioned, 
% who nay talk to whom and when, forms of address, the use of 
written versus, oral channels, and so on. For children who have 
not had the opportunity to learn this special language of school 
and its rules of use, the result (b usually difficulty— if not 
failure — in school. 

We have beetl speaking of language fti the educational setting 
in a more or less formal sense; the same observations hold true, 
.however, for informal kinds of education in a variety of set- 
tings. Mulf education programs, or the in/ormal kinds of 
learning tha£ go on in corperatioas as professionals interact, 
reflect the same kinds of differences. 

(For a fuller discussion of the nature of the special lan- 
.guage of education, the reader is invited to, examine Shirley B. 
Heath's Teacher Talkt Language in- the Classroom , which is' listed 
in . the vAdditional Readings section of this publication*) f_ 

V ' v • ' ■ 



^ . DETERMINING, THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM , 

. To be sure, the linguistic and cultural diversity in the 
U.S. has* immeasurably enriched the quality of. life in this, 
country/ But such enrichment is not achieved without cost. We 
now wish to focus on the nature of the problems that have been 
generated by this diversity. - It is only recently . that educa- 
tors have recognized and "been willing to do something about the 
education of Americans who belong to linguistic and cultural 
minority grou£*^ Wnile public schools have had to bear most of 
the responsibility for meeting the language needs of thi*| jo£u- 
lation, many other organizations are faced with the need to 
institute some kind of language -training program. Adult and 
continuing education programs, colleges and universities, junior 
and community colleges, businesses and corporations, hospitals, 
child and day care centers, public libraries, public service 
organizations, religious and social -organisations, and concerned 
individuals from time to time perceive a need to provide ESL 
classes or programs. v 

An ESL Program; Whatsis It? 

At this point in our discussion, we snould specify exactly 
what is meant by an "Erfglish as a second language program. " * 
First VJ ^t should be clear that English as a second language is 
not "compensatory" or "remedial" in any significant sense 
(Dakin ^975).^ It is 'indeed unfortunate tha* the courts, gov- 
ernmental agencies, and even educators themselves use words* 
like remedy and compensatory education . Two simple points need 
to be made. The first is that bilingual educatidh and English 
as a second language are not opposing terms or concepts, 
although many educators view them as such, and many school 
administrators may consider ESL or bilingual education programs 
as alternatives. BiRngual* education is an, approach to educa- 
tion* just as the open classroom, competency-based instruction, 
individualization, group inquiry, or peer-mediated instruction 
are. /ESL, on the other hand, is a. course with a content, like 
elementary algebra, home economics,- or world history (Bucking- 
ham 1976) and a viable subject in the curriculum of - any school' 
that has students with limited English proficiency. ESL may/ 
and does, appropriately exist apart from a bilingual/bi cultural 
education program; BBS, on the other hand, must, by definition, 
include instruction that is designed to improve an individuals 
use of a second language, us^alrm English. Obviously, within a 
single school, both ESL and BBE may be necessary parts pt the 
curriculum if such a view is taken. * 

The second-point is that' thinking of ESL as "remedial" is 
like thinksmg of French or Latin in. the same terms. Teaching 
algebra is "remedial" in the sense that students, at the begin- 
ning, of *the course, know little or nothing about algebra, 



• Universities often make thifc mistake when they require interna- 
tional students to take English courses without credit on tfte 
grounds that ESL is a "remedial " subject. The development of 
language skills, regardless . of the language, should not be con- 
sidered compensatory. 1 

A second misconception about the nature of English as a 
second language has to do with the relat^olVship' between teaching 
English to non-native speakers and teaching English to those who' 
already speak it. To many elementary and secondary teachers who 
encounter the problem of a non-native speaker in the class for 
the first time, it seems quite natural to approach the teaching 
of "English" in the same way one already has taught it to native 
speakers. That is, the teacher might assume .that JJie problem is 
related to pronunciation, grammar.,, vocabulary, reading^ or pen- 
manship. Indeed, these may be accurate observations as far ab 
they go, but they are the surface manifestations of a deeper 
problem. The native speaker who may exhibit some of these lan- 
guage-related problems nevertheless already has a fairly com- 
plete functional command of the English language. The non-native 
speaker, on the other hand, does nJt. 

" n example may help to illustrate this' difference. It is 
almost never necessary to help make a native English-speaking H 
child aware of when to use prepositions, articles, or worfr 
like could, should, will , or might . While the English-Leaking 
child mag not be able to state the rule for ttie usage of- items * 
like these (nor can most ad^ts, for that matter), he or she 
does possess a nearly unfailing ability to use them correctly * , 
in sentences. The ESL speaker, on the other hand, , does need to 
learn such "linguistic facts." The non-natiye child has grown 
up with another language system, one, with a far different system 
of sounds, meanings, and grammar. The non-English-speaking 
child must, therefore, learn to use the new language system 
before attacking problems of reading -or writing, one can hardly 
read, ^ speak, understand, or write a language one does not know. 

Too many *imes the non-English-speaking schoolchi$d, par- 
ticularly where there are few such children, is turned „pver to* 
the speech therapist, the remedial reading teacher, or, in the 
past, to the teacher of the slow learner. The unfortunate A 
result can be that normal children ; are treated as .though they 
had some physical or. mental incapacity. A child learning * 
English as a second language needs^ trained and experienced 
teacher to help with* the. special prdblems associated with this 
earning situation-' 

While, the terminal objective of the teacher of English to 
native speakers an$ non-native speakers is the same— that is, 
"acceptable" use of the standard forms of spoken and written 
English— the specific problem's and the means by which they are 
resolved are quite different, 'in most cases, the methodology 
appropriate for first language teaching has little relevance to 
second language teaching. 
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An additional difference between teaching English as a 
first and as a second language is tha£ the latter is generally 
concerned with language in culture .^ There is strong evidence, 
both *in research and in the experience of teachers, that lan- 
guage cannot be taught as units^ of isolated linguistic forms. 
Current language-teaching theory rejects the position .that lan- 
guage can be taught as though it were -a string of phonemes 
'fastened together by syntactic rules, or words with various /. 
meanings, -which can be slipped at will into appropriate slots 
to form one or another of a few dozen patterns. ' 

Language is not' learned '(or taught) in isolation from the > 
specific situations in which it is used, but must involve an 
understanding of the cultural patterns of behavior it is ^ - 
'intended ts express and reflect. Students of a second language 
must become f Ami liar with the rules of social use of language. 
Teaching such awareness involves such things a& the nonverbal, 
physical correlates of speech; an understanding of the social 
rules of language use; an understanding of the use of specific 
cultural references from literature and history embedded into 
and assumed by the language; and an understanding, of the func- 
tion of the ^formalized institutions (church, law, eiducatiort, ' 
family, and 'so on)'. that the language assumes (Buckingham, £orth-J 
coming) • ' , , * 

*- (The teaching of language -as -culture has sometimes been 
misunderstood as a conscious attempt on the part of teachers to - 
denigrate the culture and language of the learner or an uncon-" 
scious assumption of the superiority of the second language and 
culture, Anglo-American English. Neither* is necessarily true. 
In their desire -to ensure that students made the ^optimum use of 
every opportunity to put , into -practice what was taught in the 
classroom, teactjerB in/the past often forbade all use of the 
' home language, even in situations where it would be perfectly- 
natural and right for the child to use it. Fortunately, this is 
*no longer an accepted practice for the majority of teachers.)' 
ESL programs are nearly always initiated and conducted to 
serve a particular, purpose. Within the schools, the educational 
needs of. the Students are the primary goal,, and their func- 
tional and sociocul-tural needs, are often secondary. In ihsti- / 
tutions of higher education, English bourses and intensive 
programs for foreign students are created to help tjie students 
function as, quickly as possible in an academic setting* Such 
programs often emphasize English for t special purposes : acade- 
mic English, English for science and technology, or business 
English. In adult education prqgrams, the primary emphasis is 
on functional/occupational needs; sociocultural/educational 
needs are of secondary importance. In industrial/business set- 
tings, programs are often initiated to upgrade the communica- 
tion skills of employees in ways which will Improve on-the-job 
performance* 

Most programs, however — whatever their purpose is — assume 
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thai the specific units of language— sounds, words, sentence 
patterns— must be. taught during the Initial phases , of instruc- 
tion» A general English' language course is usually provided, 
and this is sometimes followed by specific training in language 
for* particular areas of interest* Usually this specialized'' 
training concentrates^on vocabulary and sentence structure 
characteristic of the specific, field. Some skills aree stressed 
more than other*. A speaking/understanding competence may be 
all that one program wishes to undertake* for another program, 
early teaching o£- the written language is essentia;* Neverthe- 
less, nearly every program attempts to pay some attention to 
all four of the traditional language skills of understanding, 
speaking, reading, and writing. - 

•These factors should be taken/ in\o consideration when* 
assessing the need for ail ESL program! in a particular , situation 
and* designing an appropriate program. Some kind of ESL program 
is^ nearly always possible. ESL programs range from full-time 
intensive or Immersion programs .with strained staff, a. well- 
developed curriculum 'and admirable facilities, to once-a-week 
church basement classes taught by an untrained volunteer with 
only a sense of dedication and an imaginative use of household 
materials as a "text." such factors-as available time, facili- 
ties v personnel, and funds must, of course, be ^considered in 
coming to decisions about providing ESL instruction. ' 

Preliminary Questions * ' • , 

Regardless of who initiates a particular program, certain 
questions wijl have to be answered' if planning and ^implemen- 
tation are#to be effective. We shall consider these questions 
one by one; at the same time) we shall attempt to characterize 
the extent and diversity of the* ESL population in the U.S. The 
most important- fact to bear in mind is that -no single kind of 
program can be regarded as effective in all situations where 
English language instruction may be desirable. , . * 

li Is the ne ed for English temporary or permanent? 

To identify the extent of the language "problem,-" -we .shall 
first need to make a distinction between two kinds of popula- 
tions. One population that needs English language Instruction 
is composed of thbse who will remain permanently in an Qiglish 
language environment and who will need to interact in a largely 
English-speaking community, ttie other kind of population ^ con- 
sists of those wjiose stay In an English-speaking environment' *is 
temporary. After some relatively brief period of time, tempo-* 
rary residents will return to their own countries and lan- 
guages, and their, use of (English will^be eliminated or at least 
severely restricted. 
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Permanent communities 

' Permanent communities include both native-born^4itizens of 
»the U.S. wHb grew up in homes where- a language other than 
English wa# spoken, and those who have taken out % either citi-> 
zen^hip or permanent residence In the U.S. This includes such 
groups as Japanese Americans , 4 Chinese Americans,^ Mexican , 
'Americans, and. large groups of refugees coming from Vietnam, - 
Laos, Qunb^pia, the SOviet'jynioru Cuba t and other areas of ^the* 
world* As economic, 'social, and'vpolitical conditions around 
the world changed/Various groups of people react to tjiese 
changes by .seeking more amenable conditions elsewhere. American 
history is filled with accounts of such immigration patterns of * 
individuals and large groups of people. Waves of immigration 
have occurred at varjtous dimes'' during the history of the U.S» * 
ft onfe time*or another large groups of Chinese, ^alians, Irish, 
&S£*s ^Germans, ahd'jWs, among others 1 , have migrated to the 
United States to improve their^ chances^ for economic and/or *, Jm 
social , oppprtunity. * ^ * > . ^*TW 

, 'ftjese jgrbuDS at immigrants often came to the tjnited States' 
expegting *-fco remain only^ long 'enough to achieve financial 
security jsnc to outwait inauspicious^ conditions, at home . This , 
may have inhibited the learning of English for a time,* but "by . 
the teecpnd generation," there wasrwially Tittle doubt that 
these families were permanent residents in the new country. 
Whether they came expecting ' to* stay or only acknowledged their ^ 
permanent status later, most of the gi*dups voluntarily adopted 
the' new language and new cultural patterns* furthermore, they 
applied pressure, both on their children and dn» later waves of ^ * 
arriving immigrants, to do the same. Large ^g^ups of 'later 
immigrants, such as the Indochinese, seem to he following simi'- 
lar patterns. r 1 

The situation for native-born Americans from language - # 
minority groups, whj^e theu are also "part of the pecaanent pop- * . 
ulation,* is setfewhat different. As mentioned earlier ,« there 
are about 28 million native-born Americans today who grew up in 
homes where a language pother than^ Englishwas dually spoken, * 
About 16 miUion are in U.S. public schoots^ (Jfaggoner 1978)* 
All Native Americans and many Hexican Americans com^from fami- 
lies that resided, sometimes for generations before trie arrival — 
of thSNftoropeans, t in areas now belfchajtfk to the' tJ.S. In addi- 
tion^' inaity^apa^niie , Chinese*, Italians T Germans and others come 
from families who became citizens several generations agoT In 
?all such cases; it should be noted,* the minor^ language is 
still an: influential- factor iiv the language use patterns of the. 
dividuals (Spolsky, 1973, £!$-£6) ./ . * 
.Not,. all those who, need ESL instruction are part of such^a 
permanent population. There are many people *ho reside In the 
U.S.. for eAly v a limited period of time, but who must .have 
enough control , of various aspects of Englisl^ to function *ef tec- 

* . * 

" h 
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^ tiveO-V- -.The* needs of this group are different from those of 

' more permanent communities in that they may be restricted %p a * 

narrow range of situations and in the depth of skills to be 
t used. r • 



t • 



« Foreign students in the United States make up one very 
large group of temporary residents. There are currently about 
a quarter of a million foreign students in U.S. institutions of 



higher* ^earning (Julian et al., 1979).* That number hp 
increased steadily over' the past few yea*, and it isAlikely to 
increase at eg** higher rates in the- future. It is esffmated ; 
that by 1990 foreign students will number over 1 million, with 
English so widely accept'rtskhroughout ' the world", particularly 
a8 **»/91»g« of international commerce and technology, an 
education in a u\.s. institution' remains, for a! large portion, of^ 
.the world today, a prized commodity, other Engl tsVspeaking / 

. countries ^ such as tlje O.K., Canada, and Australia, alsp havV 
encountered increases in .number and greater enrollment rates * * 
♦for foreign- students. M - 

International business, diplomacy, and industry provide 
additional numbers of temporary residents. ' In addition to 
those, who live for a period^ of time in this country— along with 
their spouses and families— as representatives of foreign * 
governments or as employees. of non-U. S. industry and business", 
are the thousands- who come and* go on feflef assignments. These 
individuals also must have some functfionaT control of the Eng- ■ 
i'ish /anguage. Most of them have been able to learn some of 
their required language tskills in 'the home country, but many of 
them will haVe a,ttende*d school in tae U.S. for a period at time 
prior. to joining, their employers. 

Migrant laltorers make up a significant part of the popula* 
tion of schools in many ar^as of the country, an* there are 
increasing numbeijskof *adul^ ESL programs >fbr these workers. 
Generally, 'thereWpe two different types of migrant workers:, 
the "provisional- laborer, who. still works in the traditional 
industries such as agriculture, food processing, or fishing, lait 
who ceases to move from place to place, electing instead fo 
settle permanently in a c»mmunityrand the "itinerant," who con- 
tinues to follow the harvest seasons. All migrant laborers are 
poor, earning the lowest wages 'among all workers in the U.S. 
(Williams and Labriol*, p. 13). .About one-third of all migrant' 
.laborers are between the ages of 13 and 17.,* It can be *seen . 

-that the migrant labor 4»puiation comprises thrVJlistinct 
groups that may need EgL instruction: * school-age * children of 
itinerant laborers*, school-Age children among the provisional 
' workers, and adult migrants. Obviously^' each group has somewhat 
different* language ■ needs* . K 

A Ssecialfcase: the Ul«$*l Alien i . 

. • . ' , , •* ■ A ' ' 

B.caus.^Sr^th. indeterminate etatusiSJ Hkal aliens, 



little^Js. known about them, and aimoatJtfj| ^ta ligation s can 

9 - 




be made. The stereotypical picture of illegal aliens as 
'poverty-Stricken, illiterate, 'unemployed fugitives does "not fit 
%11— perhaps not even the majority of— cases. *They may well be 
students f homeowners r or employed and active contributors to 
their communities* They may or may not consider^J^iemselves per- 
manent residents, and may or may not be actively seeking English 
language instruction. ^ ~ fc 

Implications 

• '/ 

It is important to recognize the different types of popula-^ 
tions because, as we .have already pointed out, there will be 
some important difference** in the particular kinds of BSL 
instruction that will be appropriate in each situation. 

.One such difference is in the kind of language that will be 
geded by the ESL population. For the temporary resident, 
\ will be functional needs, of course/ but there will be 
less need 'for fextensive knowledge of Higlish than # for the 
ilent communities. FoS^ those who are here temporarily, 
will nojt be the need for standards of correctness 
poaching the, native^like control "of the language required by 
who are part of the larger community. 
ln v the matter of sociocultural functions, the temporary 
resident will no doubt feel that an understanding of the rules 
of language interaction will be hejpful; but such understanding 
does not imply that the temporary resident will want to adopt- 
even for the time being— such cultural performances. It is 
apparent that since individuals who ar> only temporary* U.S. 
residents will be returning a^te^W brief time to 'the home 
culture and language, the control of sociocultural rules of 
language use is* of only minor "importance. c The more common and 
familiar items- of such usage— gree£infc and leave taking, intro- 
ductions, expressions of friendship and the like — will be 
important enough to control with some facility. 

in addition to the fact that language and cultural patterns 
are* only temporarily important to such individuals, it has been 
observed that the lack of complete control of the language has 
a kind of. protective function. That is, the person who demon- 
strates perfect control of the language is expected to behave in 
.all respects like a native speaker — demonstrate the^ same values, 
beliefs, attitudes and so on. However; the person who wishes' to 
remain within his or her own culture may unconsciously display a 
"fore^pn accent" or speak ungrammatically bet understandably, as 
a nay of signalling others not to expect too much. 

2.* What kind of program will £e required by the size of the 
ISL population? 

6ne of $he problems of determining the need for an BSL pro- 
gram ywithiji a community is that of locating the individuals of 



limited toglish-speaking ability who nay take part in .the pro- 
posed instructional, program. A look at the numbers of ixfn- ' 
native English-speaking Americans and non-citizens currently 4 ' 
resident in the IKS. suggests that there is indeed a nee^d for 
increased numbers of ESL programs suitable for both temporary <& 
an^ permanent populations ot ESL speakers. e 

have indicated, the number of foreign students cu?r- # ^ 
rently in the U.S. is more than a qfrarier^of a million/ sn^dd^ 
American -citizens and permanent resident^ of .the country nfle^per 
about 28 milliom. There have been many guesses as to the ^number 
of undocumented aliens now in the U.S. One estimate is that 
only 1 in 10 such persons is ever identified, and. that the total 
now within U.S. borders is probably between! 4 #ru? 12 million 
people! One border station in California m on$ month was 
reported to have identified 41 ,000 v Ulegar attempts aterftry; if 
the "1 In 10 thesis" is correct; then nine times that many were 
successful. The *I2 million figure may be closer to the' true . 
number than the lower figure. In additiW JoJfcto above groups, 
there is of course the constant flow of pers^Bmn industry, 
research, tra4e, and technology who may be refijPnt for brief 
periods of time but who must be reckoned^ as a part, of the ESL 
population sijnce they do from rteme to time need ESL services for 
themselves and their families .1 

The problem can become a Agantic one**in some situations. 
In Houston, for example, the' lAternational character of the city 
in 'recent years has increased, *and this has drawn diplomatic, 
commercial, and educational interests to the 'city in .large num- 
bers. Limited funding 'for public education x is being strained by 
the large numbers* of nontaxable familieswith children in they 
public schools, and the local school district ham investigated 
ways to reduce this burden* The question of whether such educa- 
tional services ought to "be provided to these noncitizena is 
extremely complex, and the issue is currently being debated be- 
tween various federal governmental agencies, the states, and 
local school districts. ' " 

3 . What is the variety of language backgrounds represented by 
the ESL crifasjjiiity? Can the ^prospective program be based on a 
homogeneous group of speakers, or 'are many languages: 
represented? **. 1 J ' 

* ♦ 

The Educational Testing Service lists \ over 130 ppssible t 
languages of those who take their Test of gBnglish as a foreign 
Language (TOEFL).. Naturally, some of these rarely show up in- 
ESL classes. Still, when the Houston Independent School Dis- 
trict recently surveyed its non-English-speaking population, 
nearly 100 languages werNi represented* 1 Some students speak not 
one or two languages, but three, four, and sometimes five or 
more. A Lebanese Jew, for example, speaJcs Hebrew, possibly 
Yiddish, and Arabic , . probably French, andjflerhape English and 
German as well. ■* °* 



Certain geographical areas of the reflect concentre- 

, tion* of spemfic languages , and certain languages are quite 
pre^ominaiit»4!e^the U.S^as a whole. Heavy corfcentrations, of 
Spanish* are found,, naturally, in Florida, the Soutfcwest, Cali- 
fornia, an<i in the largest cities of the f East and Midwest. 
Chinese is a commonly spoken' language "in 'California, as is 
. Japanese. .There are co^entrations ,of french 'in Maine and in 
Louisiana. ^ ' 

The largest percentage of foreign' students in^JJ.S. colleges! 
and universities is Chinese speaking, accounting for about 11% ! 
of the total* Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, and Jordan supplyt many* 
• 'speakers of Arabic* Latin- American countries contribute heavily 
to the non-native Biglish- speaking student population of U.S. f 
institutions ^of* higher education (Julian et al., 1979)."" Such ' 1 
' * figures^ are, however^, dependent on world conditions. Before the 
\ Iranian revolution, Far si speakers represented tfy* largest group 

of students frost a single 'foreign country:' 15% .of the total in * 
1978 (ibid.). * • ■ 

Even though such concentrations of language .-backgrounds can 
be identified within a particular region, school administrators 
or others who are contemplating the organization, of ESL programs 
should not expect to find "classrooms with only one language 
background represented. While certain school districts are ' 
large enough to support several bilingual educational programs 
in Various languages, most situations will find students from 
many language tmckgroends represented in a single classroom. 
This' is a far mere typical situation than the homogeneous class. 

What areas of the country are most lijcely to need E6L 
is? 
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% According to a report of the National Bureau of Educational 
Statistic* (1978), 13% of the total population of the U.S. is of 
a non-English language background. It is difficult ^ to general- 
ize, beyond this about the nation as a whole. ThenMfcific lan- ■ 
guagds jpbfcen are related to particular regions of tin country. 
* Spaj^hVspeakers make up about one -third of the U.S. total 4 . ' 
Sixty percent of the school- age language minority * speaks Spanish 
as a first language. Two thirds of the people with a Spanish 
language background live in Arizona, 'California, cola 
Mexico, and Texas, and these states, plus New York ,/Flor ida , 
Illinois, and New Jersey, account for 90% of the Sfraniah hack- 
grdund population. 
^ Twenty-five percept of French speakers live in Louisiana, 
and another 40% in Maine, Massachusetts, and New York* German- 
speaking people arm bo be found in numbers exceeding- 100,000 in 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Ohio, Wisconsin, California, and Texas. Most of the lan- 
guage-minority persons in this survey were born. in the U.S. or 
its territories. Altogether, 23 of the 50 states .have a lan- 
guage minority population of more than 10 percent. 

. " . ;- * 
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Among the foreign student*, enrollment patterns currently 
reflect a shift away from the northeastern states ttb the South- 
west. -^/A is is partly because the largest OPEC nations, such /as 
Nigeria, Venezuela, and Saudi Arabia, account for a large per- 
centage of all foreign \jjtudent 8 in* the u;s. today, and they ten; 
. to prefer climates similar to their own and cities such as 
^Houston, with its petroleum- based economy. 

Others, such asutlegal aliens, are generally found in the 
largest ports of entry and in the "border states." 

The examples £ven here are sufficient to show that the 
distribution of people from non-English language backgrounds is 
not homogeneous throughout the country, «but •impends on -concen- 
tration* by language background in specific areas. * While for- 
eign students in the past were to "be found omly in the largest, 
most prestigious; and best-known. universities, there are high 
enrollments toda^ in schools of every size, from those with the v 
highest standards of admission to those with the lowest, and in 
every area of the country, rural or url>an. 

5. At what level of study, and for students > of what ages, 
should programs be organised? 

A survey* of income and education conducted by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census in the spring of 1976 (Waggoner, 1978) broke 
down language-minority information by age groups (preschool, 
- iphool age, and adult). Of- the total non-English-speaking popu- 
lation, 2V4 million were of preschool age, 5 million -were of 
school *ge, and nearly 21 million were in the adult postsecon- 
aary category* 

The statistics on the 2Vfc million people who speak no English 
at all are especially interesting. About 90% of* them are 19 
years old or older. ^The same* survey indicates that in addition . 
to these non- English speakers, there are about 284,000 children 
under the age of 4 who live in households where no English is 
spoken, about 70% of these households being Spanish speaking . : 
Concerning the language > backgrounds 'of the non-English speakers, 
roughly 80% represent European languages, largely Spanish; 
another 10% are ^f rem various Asian languages; and the remaining 
10% represent a wide variety of other languages. 

To these figures it is necessary to add the 250,000 foreign 
students currenHy^Jn U.S. institutions' of higher education]^ _ 
those in the "adult" category above publics school age (visiting 
* scholars, researchers, governmental representatives^ business- . 
men, and various others who work here on a temporarily eis) as 
well as the unknown numbers of illegal 'aliens. y 

6« For what purposes will potential student sr want to study 
English? , . 

The institute of International Education observes that 
engineering continues to be the most popular field of study for 
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foreign students (Julian et al#, 197£ >. Nearly a third of all 
foreign students are currently in this *ie*ld of study* Tl/e 
next* greatest number are studying business and management* 
Together, these fields account for 45% of b.S. foreign student 
enrollments* Also popular are natural and life sciences and 
social sciences* Slightly less than half of the foreign stu- 
dents in the U*S* today are in graduate, school, and about 85% 
of al\ foreign .students are in four-year institutions* The 
number of students who enroll in two-year schools is rapidly 
Increasing, however, partly because there are greater numbers 
of such institutions eager to accept, them, and partly because 
education in .two-year community colleges is virtually free* 



Summary 



need for" ESL programs in the \nir:ed States, we have briefly 
touched on two essentially different types of communities of 
second language speakers* Relatively stable, permanent com- 
munities, such as immigrants, refugees, and native-born Ameri- 
cans from non-English language homes, will need to function with 
near-native proficiency in English* Their needs will be uni- 
formly great in nearly all domains except for family and home* 
, On the other* hand, members of transitory, more temporary commu- 
nities, such aa foreign student communities, foreign business/ 
industrial ^personnel on temporary assignment, an$ migrant labor- 
* ers, will demonstrate varying -ESL needs and levels of prof i- 
cienqy , d£p4nding on the" specific domains in which they operate* 
For ope group, , educational needs may take precedence over all 
others ( while for another group-^ foreign professionals, /or * 
example— sociocu^ltural and functional requirements are preemi- 
nent* 

We have attempted to identify the major # geographical areas 
of the country' and associate them with specific language 
groups* Iii general, the .most urgent and most easily identified 
a program needs are those of large cities* It goes without say- 
ing, however, that even in the smallest community, or the % most 
^ sparsely populated regions of the country, there will be indi- 
viduals who urgently need ESL instruction. 

The patterns of distribution of U.S. language-minorities 
indicate that the largest proportion of them are at the post- 
secondary level* Contrary to popular* belief, most of the per- 
manent population who need ESL are not new arrivals, but were 
' born in the United States or one of its territories* * 

THE NEEDS . ASSESSMENT PROCESS 

9 . * 

m the previous sections we described the limited-English- 
, speaking population of the U.S., who are potential candidates for 
? ESL instruction and specified the characteristics of an ESL 

>. ■ > \s . 
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program. We "now turn to ^ detailed discussion Jof three major 
. c steps in assessing the jiee4 for such programs! 4 

( 5 1> the assessment process begins wjtft ' the identifidation of 
language-minority <xmwunity( ies) . Once ^he'^nitial contact has 
been made*,* a sore precise?'an& extensive idemjif ication of the 
community must be undertaken, # }. 

i2J She. next step .assessing ESL needs is to determine the 
specific goars of the community tpfp has *een identified an$ 
t hose^ f the community at large. , 3otb the' language-minority 
*comm<ftity tod the larger community e£ which it is a part have 
interests that must be safeguarded inyfche implementation gf arty 
ESL Program.. Those in need of Ah instruction as well as those 
wfco seek to provide ft must* be cleair. about their reasons for 
wanting a ♦program. These go*4s y. once identified, should be 
stated in language that is persuasive , objective, and clear. 
They should .be Addressed to irf<£*iduals who are in a position 
ta implement or conduct^ such instructional programs. 
* ' (3) Qie third step in assessing ESL program needs is the 

* determination of the extent of ttie need: once the* clientele and 
'J the goals have been identified, 4 the establishment of the program 
■ust be justified. ;„ 

A fourth phase^ of program -needs assessment— testing 1 ~ 
Jjivolves^ the evaluation pf .the degree to which specific language 
needs of the ESL community are being met. This means that once 
the goals of the pommunftty are- known * it will be possible to 
select or to develop specific evaluation instruments t^t can 
, indicate how well the community is at present needing ^se 

goals. Put another way, it is essential to establish the speci- 
fic ways in which the members of the community are not able- to 
fulfill' their own goals. ♦* 
* Evaluation of the characteristics 6* a* community's ttiglish 
language "ie requires a coordinated assessment 'rather than a 
single evaluation instrument. The partic^fct methods and 
instruments used for 'this phase of the ■Wefpiiiijil process 
should be validt and reliable measures of 'tkSwSmntit ied goals; 
they should be efficient for testing large- numbers of people; 
and they should be free of niases' or ' unsubstantiated intuitions* 
that may affect the outcome of the assessment. • 

A great variety pf assessment instruments and processes ace 
available, and the, use^of more than one means of assessment is 
desirable. The main consideration in their selection is-that 
they fit the goal* of the^jparticular community as closely as 
possible. 



The assessment of ESL needs is incomplete ^without a summary 
^ repor* of the findings, which makes clear the obligations of 

1 

This is too extensive a topic tp cover adequately in the pres- 
ent discussion, see' the bibliography and additional readings 
section at the end of* this publication for -some useful texts in 
ESL testing. \ 
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the wider community and the needs of the f language-minority com- 
munity of which it is a part. * The report is, in one sense, the 
plan for implementing the recommendations. The report .roust 
state what kind of program is recommended, specify the linguis- 
tic goals, and suggest means for initiating action. * 

V ■ \ 

Identification of -Language-Minority Communities ^ 

What binds together a community of ESL learners is the fact J 
that t^ey all learned to speak another language .before they 
learned to speak English. An ESL community exists within the . 
context of .an* educational, social, or geopolitical community. 
It is a group within a group. 

Such ESL speakers will bear certain similarities, to each 
other as well as demonstrate certain differences among them- 
selves. All second language speakers, for example, know at 
least one other communication system that permits them to func- 
tion in social intercourse with each other. For such speakers, 
English will serve as a second communication system, one .which 
will be activated only under certain specific conditions or • for 
specific activities. In ,some commlinities the sev activities will 
be educational in nature; in others the second language will 
serve purely functional purposes; and in otKers, it will be 
used for sociocultural reasons. Whatever the purpose, however > * 
there is bound to be a certain homogeneity of functional * use of t 
the language* within the ^ESL community. 

Oh the other 'hand, even 1 within a given community, certain 
individuals will* have mastered the target language to a mucfi ' 
greater degree than others. In fact, abilities can range from 
nearly* no control of the language at all to near native-like 
proficiency in English- Consequently, the ESL program devised 
for the community VI 11 not^erve all individuals equally well. 
The program must therefore include ways" to assess English pre 
ficienqy in order to separate those individuals who nee<J an 
instructional program from those who are obviously functioning , 
equate ly without one. ^ y 

Depending on the diversity of the language oacfk grounds 
represented in the community, there may be some differences in 
the particular areas and specific features of English that are 
not controlled adequately by the speaker sl For example, it is 
not uncommon to find in a col lege- level dlL class those whose . 
oral language is fluent but who lack even\the most ftindaintal 
notions of writing in English; at the same >ime, others will 
control the written language admirably but cannot speak intelli- 
gibly or understand the English of native speakers around^ them. 
Some foreign students seem to have a large English vocabulary- % 
without beiftg able to. put the words together coherently. 

The specific objectives of this first phase of the assess- 
ment process are t' 
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to identify the ESL community by describing its size, 
/ ^number of languages represented, and various demographic 
i . characteristics*; „ 

• to AtermMne if the community is a permanent or a tem- 
porary community; 

* to identify community resources for participation* in . 
further assessment procedures. * ^ 

initial Contacts' 

* 

in this initial step of the assessment process, it is impor- 
tant to establish contacts with representatives bf all levels of 
the ESL community, ^t later stages of the process, such jcon- 
tacts will be valuable for carrying out the more specif ic evalu- 
ations of abilities* and in' assessing community needs and goals. 
'This step may require some frustrating an£. unproductive acti- 
vity- it is necessary to get into the community itself, insofar 
as one can, to meet contacts' families and friends, if the com- 
\ munity «*s an. academic one, student representatives can be inval- 
uable, and foreign ^student associations are also willing to 
cooperate • 

• ttany communities* such as 'the employees of a company, are 
nearly^ self-defined and their members easily identified. 
• * Qthers, such as communities of illegal aliens, are nearly « 
impossible' to define or describe. 

• The first contact with a potential ESL community is some- 
times made ^because' a representative of the community— of ten - 
someone who needs ESL instruction himself or herself-rseeks 
help, a foreign student has failed a course in freshman 'English 
because of an inability to write a composition in English. A 
Vietnamese refugee shows up, at the YMCA looking for an English 
language class in order to get a job as an orderly in a local' 
hospital. ♦An employee of a telephone company calU the English 
department of a local university to^ask if there £e English * 
classesat night so that she can get a better job at her oom- 
panyT >his no doubt happens less often than it^ should, because 
in communities that have no organized ESL programs already,, 
there is) no way to know who might logically be approached. 
Often it Is the cheurch, the local high school, a university , or 
some social service organization that can provide appropriate 
services. / % * 

But more common than* the* clients ' making the first contact 
is the situation where someone in the toglish-speaking' community 
recognises the. need for a new program. Often this is someone 
who, because of the nature of his or her job, has frequent oon- 
tact with a number of "persons unable to function adequately in 
.English, e.g., a receptionist or secretary; someone in a social 
service* job; a small- business owner; a foreman or superintendent 
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•In charge of a -team of workers; a clerk in a hospital, off ice , * 
bank, or store; or a faculty or staff member at a school br^col- 
lege. Consider the following instances of initial contacts: 

•A small-business owner was receiving unsatisfactory 
reports from customers about floor employees who couldn't 
answer questions or answered the phone and then hung up when 
they didn't understand the caller's question; 

• A supervisor of a crew of workers for the grounds and 
buildings maintainance staff of a university wanted materials 
so that he could teach English to his monolingual Spanish- 
speaking staff; '/ 

• A supervisor in a very /large engineering-construction 
firm that employs, hundreds of ESL speakers in various drafting 
and supervisory capacities requested the manager of one of the • 
training programs to provide a communications skills "crash 
course" for some^of these employees who had been i4entified as 
having on-the-job communication problems; the manager in turn r 
contacted a local intensive ESL program; 

; Parents of Vietnamese high school students asked the 
guidance counselor of a local high school to provide some spe- 
"cial help in ESL; since the high. school did not have an ESL 
program, they in turn asked the local YWCA to provide after- 
school instruction in ESL for the students; 

• The janitor of a local high school telephoned the English 
department ' of the university to ask for help in finding a book 
from which to teach ESL to hf^ custodial staff whom his wife ' 
had volunteered to^each; * , 

• The staff o* a neighborhood activities center received^ . 
many requests for ESL classes for the Spanish- speaking resi- / 
dents of the area; / 

• After smny requests from the community, the public . 
library, through its branches r offered classes in ESL; 

• ESL classes were started in a junior college after 
numerous complaints were received from faculty members who 
found they were spending too much of their time teaching 
foreign students to speak and write English rather than the 
sffiject matter they were' supposed to teach; 

• American university students enrolled in laboratory sec- 
tions taught by foreign graduate students could not understand 
the speech of the instructors; the situation was so provoking 
that there was a near-revolt of the students, and the result 
was a new state requirement that all foreign instructors had to 
pass a test of spoken English before they could be assigned to 
the classroom. 

These many examples of initial contacts serve to emphasize 
that the first contact can come from either someone in the com- 
munity at large who recognizes the need or from someone in the 
ESL community who takes a request for^the service. 

Contacts are often smde somewhat haphazardly, principally 




i somewi 

most paople do not kfcow that there are thousands of 
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P~ple in this douotry who have had training or experience in 
' «! 4 !^ togli " h " " " icond l"9uege. If the person 
who^T^ f ° rtUn * ta ' * or -ight find Kxn.cn. 

who is knowlsdgsable or who knows of other locally available ' N 
resource persons who can be contacted for help. 

Describing the Coanunity 

. ™* iny««tigetor rtiould not ba content in eost cases with a 
stogls -ana of identifying the comunity. Thsr. are nearly 
•iwaysways to crpss-validate perceptions. For exa.pl., enroll- 
ments in tSh coursss provid. one estimate of >he size of a com- 
1 M 9istratioi» of ethnic- surnamed "people »y r. v . a i 

different number. Large disparities in estimates should be 
checked carefully. 

One of the first questions that east be r^olvfel is that 'of 
theage and educational level of the co-nun ity. it i. 
i ST*'' f ° r * ji * 1,p1 "' »**ther the population of the coeanunity 

l?ffi y 411 • chool -*9« or older, or whether tHere «re in feet 
a significant number ^of preschoolers in the ooonunity. 

Information ia also useful on -the occupations and/pr 
socioeconomic status of individuals in the language-minority 
community. This frequently correlates highly -with the educa- 
tional l.vels attained. The IndOchinese refugee provides *, 
good example. The refugees themselves come from all walks of 
lire and from a broad range of socioeconomic levels. Prior to 
coming tp the 0.8. , they may have, been^ery\hing from laborers 
or policemen to^ doctors jot professors. 



' Determining Community Goal s 
The B5L Community 

Even within communities that seem on the surface to be 

Sli« y n_? >, ^rT U "; ^""^ces in goals, and some of 

thew can be significant. For example, an intensive university 
• ^2^!<"* y ' tW ° « thr " hundred students enrolled at a 
given* time. It. can be jeasonably assumed that most of these 
students will eventually end up in an academic program of study 
at that or another university or at a college or technical , 
school • 

But this is not actually the case. In nearly .very program 
such aa this, there are some students who do not intend to 
enter a university program at all but are learning Xngli.h to 
satisfy other personal goais— interaction with Americans or 
functional control of the language to get a Job, for example. 
They may have chostn that particular program, «v.n though it 
doesn t quite suit their purposes, because it is the most expe- 
dient (and sometimes the only possible) solution. - 

whatever the intent of the program, in most cases, those 

* 
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who enroll jjf^langurfge classes will have their* own person|l 
objectives in dKd. Ordinarily this should cause minimal prob- 
lems, especially afc^the beginning levels of language fluency . 
However, as student soewme more fluent, they often find that 
particular programs do not meetjkeir needs, vmile a program 
cannot and should not attempt to satisfy specific objectives for 
everyone, most programs will be flexible enough to adapt to 
individual needs. In the example cited above, there may be a 
conflict between the program objectives, which emphasize aca- 
demic English (and attendant skills of reading and composition) , 
and individual objective*, which may include communicative 
styles not appropriate in the classroom, and wil-1 certainly not 
include much emphasis on academic reading and writing. 

Occasionally,- students may appear in ESL classes because 
they want to achieve literacy in English, although' their basic •> 
language skills of understanding, speech, grammar, and so on, 
are quite good. Literacy for adults is a special* problem, and 
requires unique materials and approaches that most college- 
level programs are not prepared to provide. Before admitting 
such students, it would be well to consider whether the .program 
as it is organized is flexible enough or has staff with the 
necessary expertise to be of any help. 

We have mentioned before that more permanent communities 
will have somewhat different goals from those of a. temporary 
community. Furthermore^, standards of performance and accep- 
tability will change somewhat. It will be necessary to deter* 
mine whether the clientele are U.S,-born or foreign-bom. If 
tAey are foreign-born, it will be necessary to know whether ^ 
they have been residents of the U.S. for a long period of time 
or if they are recent arrivals', for this can be a relevant fac- 
tor in the selection of 'instructional patterns and goals for „ 

the ESL program. 

• If the group is made up largely. of immigrants or refugees, 
the language program will include many more of the sociocultural 
aspects of American life /and this may, in fact, be the major* 
task of the teacher. Fori those who are native-born Americans, 
to attempt* to teach sociocultural patterns of behavior .may risk 
offending some individuals. • 

The Community at, Large 

It would be appropriate at this point to discuss the goals 
of the larger community, not specifically those .of its ESL mem- 
bers. We are concerned here with the community as a whole, 
whether it is a city, a corifge or university, a public school, 
or ,a corporation. 

In order to determine the goals that any community may deem 
appropriate, it is necessary to establish what benefits the rnern^ 
bers of the community may perceive as the result of accomplish- 
ing these goals. 
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, English as a second language programs satisfy the Vals of 
those who provide the services as well as those who need them. 
Pull participation in a community's -governance benefits all 
members of .the, community. While this fact may be understood ~ 
and appreciate* ty some members of the community , others, may 
sometimes feel that instituting programs that seem ^tb benefit 
only ^small part of the community— those who need,ESL instruc- 
tion-*may not be worth the tine, effort, and expense that it 
would require. 

One school distript recently questioned whether it was 
desirable to provide free education to uhe|fcreig?n residents in 
the community, on the bafcis that it was 4/fcain on the taxpayers 
to provide such services. Discussions oir tfi¥s topic generally 
' d Q. not include'the fact that the presence of such. foreign per- 
sonnel in large numbers provides the city with millions- of * 
doll * r ® ^ and trade from abroad. These people spend, 

these^iollars locally, recirculating them many times,. Further- 
more ^foreign residents of a community, whether temporary or 
( permanent, whether legal or undocumented, pay substantial 

* - amounts in taxes from buying or renting property, vsales taxes; " 

and so" on. • 

Colleges and^Universities * 

University and college communities sometimes reach airtilar 
conclusions about the "dubious- benefits of the foreign student 
presence on their campuses, especially if it means providing 
special slices. One community college in Texas has decided to 
eliminate foreign student enrollments rather than jfrovide spe- 
cial English language instruction,. Such a view is xenophobic 
and narochial. it is worthwhile to examine' brief ly some of the 
* benefits "that accrue to colleges and universities through the 
presence of international students on campus. 

• Contact with other cultures provided by international 4 
students aids American students in better understanding the 
physical, moral, and intellectual world in which they live. 
One of the things that foreign students find incredible about 
Americans is their lack of knowledge of geography and history 

* not only of the world, but also of tfceir own country. " Under- 
standing* other cultures also enhanced understanding of k our- * * 
selves. %f 

» * * North Americans are ^Increasingly interdependent with other 
nations as far as natural resources, human resources/ political 
and military strength, anji.wor.Ld trade markets are concerned* 
We benefit ourselves by benefiting others. When we educate 
people from around the world jji our institutions," we augment our 
own national interest through stimulation and exchange. of tech- 
nology, information, and products. In -other words, we help to 
create world markets for our products and talent through inter- 
national scholarship exchange. 
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• h£jp** increase contact through the "presence of winter- * 
nationals on campuses^, we increase the good will v and coopera- 
tion of other ^nations, if we have provided intiernat'jonals with 
good experiences here ." Policy decisions in foreign corporations 
and governments are made by many individuals who have been edu- 
cated in, the United §tates% To the' extent that an American edu- 
cation was a oroductive and positive experience, the good 0 will 
generated byisuch exchange will increase. To the extent ^jiat/ 
Americans isolate themselves, it will deprease. 

• Foreign students, anH especially foreign scholars, con- 
tribute talent, knowledge, and expertise 'in many areas where 
Americans lag behind tne "rest of the world/ t* 

• American universities tha£ encourage the presence of* 
internationals on their campuses find that thfJfr often are 
encouraged to reciprocate the exchange T>y organizing programs 

of study and teaching abre*d. Academic units ' in the univer- _ 
sities thus broaden their scope 'of- operation, 

• The presence of foreign students on' a campus often' signals 
to a foreign corporation or government that there is American * 
interest and expertise on the campus ttfiat could be of benefit tQ, 
them. Thus; in many cases, grants arid contracts paid for by the 
corporation or government bring additional financial support to 
vKk institution. 

• Some American colleges and universities need foreign stu- 
dents, particularly at the graduate level, in order to keep * 
programs alive that would not survive on their American ^student 
enrollments alone — e.g., engineering, business, and agriculture 
courses. m 

These facts' indicate clearly ,the desirability— sometimeV 
the necessity — of international contact. Concomitant withJthe 
presence of internationals, at course, is the need *for ESL 
instruction, l^i order for the experience of the international 
student/ scholar on campuses to be, productive, adequate language , 
facility is essential** This can only be achieved through well- 
run ESL programs. U.S. institutions of higher education should 
•realise that by accepting foreign students into their community, 
they incur a moral obligation as. well to provide the kinds of 
services such stadente need — including advisdrs who understand 
the special problems, of foreign students. « 

There has been a recent tendency toward the 'creation of ' 
.special intensive and semi-intensi ve E SL programs in institu- 
tions of higher education, particuffc^ in junior and community 
colleges, These appear to be popular ,*be cause there is a modest ( 
profit to *be made from them. Such programs often 'charge* higfi 
tuition rates ^ha^ large classes, and use untrained* and/or 
inexperienced teachers (Gay, 1975). Typically such institutions 
skim off the "profits" from these programs and do not return*" 
the money to the program* itself f Or; adequate salaries^sfacili- 
* ties, or services. It should be emphasized that most institu- 
tions off^^legitimate/ high quality programs; the "English-for- 
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Industry V 

^ As a special kind of community, a large corporation— partic- 
ularly one with multinational interests—is especially sensitive 
to the loss of "talent;" that results from language-based oon- 
tounication problems. Such corporations require the expertise of 
foreign engineers and other specialists and are increasingly 
interested in providing specialised language-training programs 

t so that these taleifts become available to them in an efficient 

and economical way. *ir 

Employers ojten find that while workers ^can * get along on 
little or*no English language ability, their services, ' effi- 
ciency, and productivity often rise, and absenteeism and^firn- 

^ over of ten, decline, after the establishment of ESL pro-ams ,for 

their language-minority .employees. Such benefits j& not to be 
overlooked as trivial., . Some large companies offer in-house ESL 
x instruction, while others permit employees to study English on 
company time or indeed reimburse the student for the cost of 
suchjlnstruction . 

The benefits of the ESL class to the ESL speaker are obvi- ' 
oua, and we have treated them -elsewhere r 'better ftps, more 
responsibilities, and improved financial security all -go along 
With increased ability to use the English language in a work 
context. This is, as we have said, as much a part of the, goals 
of the business institution or community as it is qf the goals 
of the community itself. 

Public Schools ' * 

The special goals .of American educa^on require provision* 
for language-minority students to achieve education through the 
school systems. It has taken a long time for the U.S. to. recog- 
nize its responsibiliti^sjQ^language-minority people,' particu- 
larly ip the schools. The Bilingual Education section of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act and its subsequent amend-* 
mentU have sought to ^Jitervene in public education on behalf of 
the rights of minorities to receive education on an equitable 
basis wi thrall other Americans. ' 

^J^present, federal, state, jnd local governmental units 
are responsible for the provision of equal access to educational 
opportunities, regardless of language background. The federal 
government provides direct assistance through grants for pro- 
grams and in support for research in bilingual education; state 
governments allocate abortion of their funds to provide serv- 
ices for minority-language children; and Local governments are 
•expected, if they are to continue to receive federal and state 
monies, to provide adequate programs. • 
4f The largest sti&rtf of all funds, for education of language- 
• minority children hi* been provided for* bilingual education in 
the public schools; lVss money has been papovided specifically 
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for ESL programs. Programs for foreign students studying in 
: the U.S. receive no federal or state, money in jnost cases and 
usually are entirely self-supporting. , * y 

Communities, then, regardless of their specific nature, 
have reasonably clear goalj in implement ing^£SL instruction: . . 

•Jto facilitate* participation in community affairs of all 
members of the 'community; 

• to .utilise a greater part of the available talent and 
workforce; * 

* * to encourage more individuals to become independ&Yit of 
public assistance; and 

* • to encourage the education of all children at the least 
expense • 

y Determining the Extent of Meed 

* * 
So far in this-sectipn we have discussed some general prin- 
ciples of identifying the ESL community and its goals. We now 
turn our attention to the question of determining whether there 
is sufficient need to justify the establishment of an ESL pro- 
gram once .these steps have been taken. Some of the factors that 
have to be considered are, the size of the community, the "diver- 
sity of languages, and the recency of the speakers' arrival. 

Size of the Community 

» The need for a program should not be determined by number 
alone. The identification in a community of a single indivi- 
dual whose command of English is insufficient for him or her to 
function adfrftiat^ly as one Qt its members is enough to warrant 
the initiation of some kind of program. 

Programs vary, as we have 7 suggested, from arrangements for , 
a few individuals on an occasional basis to very large and 
complex institutes that prepare students for academic smmoy in 
American colleges and universities." The general principle is 
that the greater the numfie>*«£J5BL speakers, the more diverse 
their needs and the mode complicated and complex the structure 
of the ESL program willV^mu ' ' >^ 

Diversity of Languages 

Programs in communities consisting of a single ethnic 
grot$, where all second language speakers speak the same native, 
language, may be organized on the basis of a different set of 
assumptions .from those for communities where the language back- 
ground of the population represents a wide range of different 
' languages. It* is sometimes a peculiarity of the junior com- 
munity college that a single institution will attract many 
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speakers of the sane language . Sometimes, programs are orga- , 
nized specifically on this' basis/- of course— for example, for 
„ Vietnamese or for Indochinese' generally or for Spanish- speaking 
•duits. , 0 ' 

More co mmon , however, is the program that. will have several 
—even, dozens of— different languages represented. Chicago, for 
instance, offers more than 12 different bilingual program/ in 
Spanish/English, Arabic/English, German/English, and so on. 
Even a small community can >iave a' diverse population, espe- 
cially if it is the home of a college or university.. A multi- 
lingual/cultural program in a small Illinois city (enrolled 
children from over a dozen language backgrounds in its first 
. year, it is evidenj that the problem of administering such a 
program is qui^e complex, from 6oth a pedagogical and* an admi- 
nistrative point of view, with only one or two students in a 
single school or at a single grade level, there is r little 
opportunity to offer the same kinds of services as those pro- 
vided to native English-speaking children. 

In public schools, children should be grouped with their 
age. peers, not their performance oh tests or by attained 
grade level. A significant number of preschlfc or post-high 
school age children may signal the fact that programs for these 
Age groups may be feasible. \ 

N •- s 
Recency of Arrival 

Many people who qualify for ESL instruction and- who would 
be, potential clientele for suc^ programs were born in the* 
United states. Others are recent arrivals. It^is not unknown 
^for some foreign students 'to get off the plane one afternoon 

• *anrf find themselves in arr ESL class the next morning. The 
recency* of the integration^ of^the individual into an English- 
speaking environment shoul^/oa taken into account in estimating 
the urgency of the need for programs. 

. It has been observed .that' some, cf the language problems of 
border areas are due partially to ttfe fact that 'these communi- 
ties are constantly being reinforced by new arrivals of lan- 
guage-minority speakers. While ttde^tfefcardi the shift from one 
language to another, it also, retards the ability of individuals 
to learn the second language;. ^ In such a situation, the need for 
language programs is a continuous one. Bilingual cofamunXties 
are highly desirable, but hot* the first and the sec/sMlanguage 

,.muet be supported %^thin the -educmtibnal setting tdf this to 
take place. Ccme»uni€H*^with patterns of migration' that rein- 
force and constant ly reneOSte sOp£ly of those in -need of ESL 
will need to think seriously px>ut the kinds of programs that 
will be acceptable to the community. * ' 
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, CHARACTERISTIC ASSESSMENT PRACTICES 
OF SOME SPECIFIC COMMUNITIES 




So far we have examined specific step* in the needs assess- 
ment processt identification of tiie community, determining the 
goals of the community, and determining the extent of need. We 
now take a look at some specific communities and the 'ways in 
whic£ they characteristically assess and mee^ their program 
needs in English as a second language . 

Communities can vary greatly in their makeup and in the 
basis of "their organisation; it is essential, therefore, to look 
at several different types of communities in detail to under- 
stand' some of the 'specific processes that may be useful* A pro- 
cess that is useful in one type of community may be helpful in 
another ; on the other hand, it may serve no purpose in a differ- 
ent setting. 

Public Schools 

Those who have worked in the area of Baglish as a second 
language or bilingual education • have for a long time followed 
established procedures for identifying, testing, and assigning 
^students to appropriate educational programs. Typically, 
school districts are .required by state laws— Operating under 
federal guidelines— to identify all potentially limited English- 
speaking persons of school age who reside within their districts 
and who qualify for public, education. These could be children 
who speak both Erfglisn and another language, or whose parents 
use another language in the home. 

Once such persons have been identified, their language 
skills must be assessed to determine if they should be enrolled 
in a bilingual education program or need other English language 
instruction. Many states have evaluated various instruments to 
•determine* the effectiveness of these tests in making such Judg- 
ments. State, educational agencies generally establish policy 
regarding the use oi such tests, including a list of "approved 11 
tests for placement purposes. . 

There are established ways, therefore, in which students 
can be returned from bilingual claseTSOma to •regular" class- 
rooms, where they will functioi* completely in snglish. These 
criteria for moving students- back to regular classes are pre- 
scribed by the schools themselves In most cases. Tha problem of 
"keeping -track" of students for 1 the administration of educa- 
tional programs requires that specific processes be set up and 
followed. One of the most common ways to eo this ie to use some 
sort of control record, such as the one in Figure 1, which is 
kept in the student's permanent file. A document such as this 
provides information not only as to the ethnic group identity of 
the student and the results of the home language survey, but the 
results of the tests of home and school language abilities and 



BILIHOTAL/ESL PROGRAMS 



The following information and supporting documents arc to be 
includad in each student's official cumulative folders 
1 Home Language Survey \ \ * 

2. English Language Proficiency Tas^s Results . . 

3. Record ofi ^ | 

A. Parent approval /disapproval for student's placement 
in bilin^ual/E.s.L. program; and , • 

B. Student' assignment to program. f 

4. Program Exit locumentation 

5. feasible* Program' Re-entry Documentation r 
1. Home Language Survey 

Date completed Home language, .specif ie d 



2. SngliaJ^ Language Proficiency Test tasults 



Heme of Test , 

s Date i of pest T est AdministratoT" 

Rastfltsi English Level 



Spanish Level (bilingual only) 



/ - 

, A. Parent approval for student placement in program? . 
Yes Wo Date * 

% 

B. Student ^assignment to program i 

Bilingual E.S.L. ' School 



4. Program Exit D o c ume n tation 
A. Test' Data 

Name of Test ' y 



Date of Test^ ^Reading 6 Language Arts Percentile 

B. District's Notification to Parents " 

Parent approval for student to torn reclassified as 
*n6n-LS6A and reassigned to regular, all-English curric- 
ulum i Yes r Wo Date 

,3*. Possible Program Re-entry Documentation 

A. Subjective criteria utilised (contact . supervisor) i 

B. Parental permission tor student's re-entry into program? 
Yes [ Wo Date Program » * 

' r ~ 1 



Figure -Is. Example of a summary sheet recording 
pertinent data on bilingual/ESL students 
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records rtUUd to the student ' s placement and progress in BSL* 
Or bilingual programs. The specific content of documents such 
as these should provide as much information as may be* needed in 
*the future to make sound educational decisions * 

in addition to such record keeping for purposes of identify- 
ing and assessing individuals' needs, public schools generally 
regard some form of summary information as an essential part of 
the planning and implementation of new language 'programs. These 

~ summary statements often include tabulated summaries of the ' 
limited English-speaking population of a. school district. In / 
smaller schools or districts, these may be quite simple lists or 
students by grade level with information regarding their home 
language* backgrounds, ages, and grade* levels. In cases where 
larger districts with many schools are involved, they may be 
quite extensive. An example of a comprehensive summary sheet 
for a larger school distri^ (Figure 2) is provided here. 

* The school system represented in Figure 2 was a moderate- 
sised one with nearly 11,000 students in the secondary system. 

, About 1,640, or 15% of tfle 'total school enrollment, were non- 
native English speakers. In individual schools, .this ranged 
„from 01 to 661. The district kept records from year- to year, so 
that i<was possible to determine any patterns of change that 
took place. In this case, the language-minority population of 
the district had increased by 2% over the previous year. 

An examination of Figure 2 reveals one other interesting 
fact that will be important/ in the implementation of an English 

, language- training program. Since students are listed separately 

I by major language groups, it is possible to identify the geo- 
graphical distribution of the ESL clientele in the district. In 
administering a language program in a large district, admini- 
strators may wish to consider various alternative plans, for, 
locating classrooms. The relative merits, of multilanguage jrs. 
mingle- language classrooms will not be argued here; each* has 
distinct theoretical and practical advantages. The final deci- 
sion should be made on the , basis Of these considerations. The 
point is that such data provide administrators with the poten- 
tial for pound decision making in language program planning. 

maturally, smaller schools will not need -to follow the same 
procedures r nor would they be able to, considering the amount of 
money, time, and skilled personnel usually required to carry out 
such a detailed analysis^ of a language-minority community. In a 
smaller community, perhaps all that is needed is a survey, based 
on enrollments, of the home language patterns; Students -wh,o 

* have difficulty withe^language can easily be identified by class- 
room teachers or fay others in fie school system who have fre- 
quent contact with students. In schools that have small popula- 
tions of language-minority stvsients spread throughout various 
grade levels, or in several schools within a district, it' is 
still essential, at' the very least, to collect and tabulate data 
on tne number of children in each grade level by language back- 
ground. 
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ELBMEWTARY SURVEY Of HOHtKATIVB ENGLISH SPEAKERS 



Schoo l 
AbJ.ii 



Tota* »on*-»ative 
English Speakers 



ITO 
17' 
36 

100 
97 
47 

11 
15 

143 
. 7 
25 

145 
fc 114 
14 
28 
11 

224 
71 
20 

* 23 
56 
18 

* 22 
88 
31 
19 

; ™ 

^1640 



Spanish 



Native Language t of speakers 



Korean 



Vietnamese 



Other. 



Ashl 

Bare 

Barr 

Clar 

Cuet 

Brew 

Fair 

ft. 

Ge6r 

Cleb 

Glen 

Henr 

Boff 

Jack 

Key 

Long 

McKl 

Mott 

Oakr 

Page 

Band 

Bead 

*»yi 

Tuck 
Wood 
TOTAL 



f 



33 

18- 
38 
16 
0 

, 5 
19 
4 
0 
21 
' 52 
3 
10 
4 

'100 

21 
3 
2 

30 
6 
9. 

14 
3 

.6 

33 



■V 



18% 
65% 
33% 
18% 
39% 
34% 
0 

33* 
13% 
57%* 
0 

14% 
46% 
218 
36% 
36% 
45% 
30% 
15% 
9% 
54% 
33% 
41% 
16% 
10% 
32% 
42% 



57 
0 
2 

. 19 
7* 
0 
0 
0 
59 
1 

"° 
50 
8 
1 

2 
27 

7 
4 
3 
5 
3 
1 

J .9 
0 
2 
3 



32% 

0 

6% 
19% 
7% 

V) 
*0 
0 

41% 
14% 

0 
34% 

7% 

7% 

4% 
18% 
12% 
10% 
20% 
13% 

9% 
17% 

5% 
10% 

0 
11% 

4% 



25 

2 

0 
17 
23 

4- 
• 0 

4* 
23 

0 

4 
15 
14 

1 

0* 
1 

29 

16 ' 

A 

x 9 

5 

2 

0* 

5 
,7 

8 
18 



0 
17% 

0 
27% 
16% 

0 
16% 
10% 
12% 

7% 

Q 

9% 
13% 

, 23% 
20% 
39% 

9% * 
11% 

0 

6% 
23% 
42% 
23% 



64 
4 

22 
46 

'29 
27 

11 « 
6 

42 

2 
*21 
59 
40 

9 
17 

4 
68 
27 

9 

9 
16 

7 
12 
60 
21 

3 
25* 



' 36% 
24% 
61% 
46% 
30% 
57% 

100% 
40% 
29% 
29% 
84% 
41% 
35% 
64% 

.61% 
36% 
30% 
38% 
45% 

39* 
29% 
39% 
55% 
68% 
68% 
16% 
32% 



473 



29% 



271 



17% 



ict^l 

v. 



236 



14% 



660 



40% 



, ERLC 



Figure 2x A sample data suesary sheet for distrlct/eleaentary schools 



Colleges and Universities , 

J ■ • ' ^ 

There is often confusion in college and university communi- 
ties over the means of identifying non-native English speakers. 
Before any assessment of the language needs of the students can . 
be made, it is necessary to identify all, or as many * as possi- 
ble, of the members of the potential ESL community. Various 
institutions use different approaches to accomplish this iden- 
tification. Admissions applications usually ask the student to 
list his or her nationality. This is a -good strfrt, but it does 
not guarantee* 100% accuracy in categorizing students as native • 
or non- native English speakers. The possession of a British* 
passport, for example, does not guarantee that English is the 
native language of the holder. A person with a Canadian pass- 
port may speak English or French as a first language.. An Ameri-* 
can passport is likewise no guarantee of English language profi- 
ciency. Many American-born high school graduates are from lan- 
guage-minorit/ homes. In addition, those from U.S. territories 
and possessions and Puerto Rico may not be proficient enough In 
English to function adequately without further instruction in 
ESL* Refugees and others with permanent resident status are 
often not identified as potential ESL clientele. 

Occasionally, applications for admission request information 

* on the language background of the student. The wording of sjihh 
a request is important • ' The terms "mother- tongue" or "home lan* 
guage" may honestly' be answered "English" by many students whose 
first-acquired language is not English. The term "first lan- 
guage" is sometimes taken to -mean "language predominantly used" 
rather than first-acquired. "First-learned language 11 may be a 

'better alternative. , 

In moat case a, sufficient information may be obtained from 
the application for admission. Through experience, the people 
in .the admissions office who process applications from overseas* 
learn which nationalities are likely to have problems with Eng- 
lish. Information from applications, can be supplemented by per- 
sonal interviews when the students arrive; often this is the* 
only way -to be sure of £he need for assignment to ESL classes. 
When the institution has a language prof iciency t requirement , the 
foreign applicant should be forewarned in the first response to 
his or her inquiry, and an appropriate statement should be 
• included in the institution's general descriptive catalog. 

Most larger institutions have 'devised special ways of* check- 
ing the language background of students** Several institutions 
„ have created offices to supervise the testing of foreign stu- 
- dents., Often all non-U. 8. citizens are required to complete a 

# special form (see Figure 3) which records information including 
their TOEFL score, the amount of transfer credit they may have 

I accumulated, and so on. This sheet is sent to the academic unit 
V that has the responsibility of determining the student's lan- 
y^uage^Droficiency in English, with' a copy retained by the regis- 

• ^ 
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trar»s office. Students are then required to present evidence 
of acceptable 0 snglish language performance through a general 
test. f 

***** - graduate or wider graduate 

(last) (first) (middle) 
# 

STUDWT # NATIVE COUNTRY; 



NATIVE LANGUAGE: 



Other English courses completed at D.S. institutions: 



1. 
2. 
3. 



credit * 
course institution hours gra£e 



Tou are required to take the courses circled below in chrono- 
logical order, beginning this semester and continuing each 
semester until the sequence is completed; 

/ 

UHDEKRADGATE : ENG 145 BUG 146 ENG 233T(f) DIG 233T(f) 
GRADUATE: ENG 694 



&*tm signature 

Figure 3; A control sheet to facilitate the identification of 
limited English speakers, academic credit, and assignment to 
J appropriate courses in a higher educational institution. Note 
Ithat some students may be required %o take two sections of 
English 233T(f). 

It is wise, especially in lakger institutions', to develop 
special ways to screen and proceks- students so as to assess the 
sice and character of the ESL community. Sometimes as much as 
15% of the population of an institution may consist of foreign 
students, it is also an advantage in larger institutions to/ 
designate some academic unit responsible for the evaluation^ 
English language proficiency of all international students. *W 

In smaller institutions, such procedures may not be feasi- 
ble. However, most institutions, regardless of, sise/ make some 
attempt to evaluate the quality of all students 1 writing— native 
and^n- native alike, when students fall well below the normal 
range of scores on a writing test, the. administrative unit* 
should take a closer look at the individuals; it is possible 
th * t *** •• cond -^guage speakers of English who would h 
benefit from special ESL instruction. 

Sometimes, of course, in spite of all the regulations and 
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procedures that can fee devised, individual students will manage 
to bypass the system, or will have accidenta^y^been passed over * 
by it* Jt is then not until * the student has been enrolled in 
regular English classes, structured around the needs of native 
' English- speaking students, that the special needs of that indi- 
vidual are recognized by a perceptive and alert instructor. 

It is useful/ as with secondary school populations, to keep 
an accurate record of the summarized data. One, institution, * 
which has nearly 3000 foreign students, makes a comprehensive 
annual study of Its foreign student population. Such informa- 
tion j?s the student* 8 geographical origins, field of study, sex, 
marital status, and so on, are useful in planning and implement- 
ing academic and ESL programs. Careful track should also be 
kept of the entering proficiency of students, since this may 
indicate the |eceslity of changing the pattern of foreign stu- 
dent admissions requirements. ^ 

Through close cooperation, the foreign- student advisor, the <. 
admissions office, the registrar's office, the English depart- 
ment (or other department charged with English language profi- 
ciency requirements), and the academic advisorsNcan locatsymost 
of those who will benefit from ESL instruction. Academic advi- 
sors, if they are kept aware of the requirements and* processes 
that apply to international students, can be extremely useful 
agents in the identification process. 

* Junior/Community Colleges 

Two-year •institutions have a particularly difficult problem. % 
Many are *k>pen admission" institutions with few requirements 
other than residence in the district served by the college. The 
services of the college are therefore open to anyone, and there 
is little justification for entrance examinatJSM. Furthermore, 
many smaller institutions are hard-pressed f^^Hnancial support 
and want to admit all who apply. Traditionafl^Hn such cases, 
there are few attempts to determine the language needs of those 
who enroll . Such individuals are expected to succeed or^fail on 
the basis of their own abilities and efforts. This has not been, 
a serious problem until the last few years, when there has been 
a remark abre increase in the number of two-year institutions and 
a comparable increase in the, enrollment of non-native English- 
speaking students. 

One of the reasons' for this enrollment change has been the 
more stringent standards of admission imposed by /the' four- year 
institutions. This has meant that many foreign ^tudents seek 
entrance to the two-year colleges for at least a ^ear in order' 
to improve £heir baeic skills, including language abilities, and 
qualify for transfer to the four-year colleges. Some interna- 
tional students have also seen it as a way to get around the 
English proficiency requirements of the four-year institutions* 
'Since the universities are often more demanding in their 
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requirements, internationals will sometimes attempt to take the 
required English course sequence in. a two-year college and later 
•transfer the "easy" credit. Many of the four-year schools have 
now begun to test all entering international students, including 
the transfers, as a way to check this practice. The lower cost 
of a two-year institution is also a relevant factor in its 
^increased popularity for international students. 

Sharp increases in enrollments over a short, period of time 
are not uncommon. At one institution, the enrollment .jumped in 
ope year from eight foreign students, all from the Ivory Coast, 
to an enrollment of between 110 and 120 students- Many of these 
students— about 60%-were aofa to do work in English without 
much difficulty, some, howevf* needed special instruction in 
ESL, instruction that the college was not prepared to/provide. ' ' 
Unfortunately, in that case,. the college chose the expedient 
solution of placing all international students in a remedial-' 
English class, which the students rightfully resented. 

Some institutions have placed quotas on the enrollment of 
foreign students. We ( haye already mentioned the community col- 
lege in Texas that is now phasing out all special courses for 
ESL students and intends in the next few years* to eliminate ' all 
international student enrollments; Usually, the solutions are. 
not so extreme, a quota is often set at a percentage of the 
total enrollment figure. This provides some flexibility and the 
possibility of measured increases without the threat of becoming 
overwhelmed by excessively rapid growth. Some institutions 
place quotas at f±xed numbers— an wide air able alternative. Some 
others establish minimum English-language proficiency standards 
for their non-native English speakers, recommending that those 
who do not meet these requirements attend intensive English lan- 
guage-training programs until they reach desired levels. 



Communit y and Volunteer Programs / 



Outside of formal educational institutions, there are many 
people who need ESL instruction but, because they are older (or 
younger) than school age, and because they are not interested in 
or prepared for entrance to a college* or university, are not 
identified as a significant community of ESL speakers. Some- 
times programs are organised for such persons by institutions * 
and community programs such as the YMCA, YWCA, the Red Cross, 
public libraries, religious groups, community centers,, and other 
social organizations. 

As we have said, such programs usually develop from requests 
.originating in the ESL community itself or from someone in the 
organisation who, through contacts with language-minority peo- 
ple, perceives the need and is willing to do something about it. 
Usually, once a. few members of a community have been identified, 
other members are easily located, it is .often true that it is 
not until a program has been initiated that the extent of a lan- 
guage problem can be accurately identified. 
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Ho particular pattern* of identifying peraona of ESL status 
have been developed in community and volunteer programs. It may 
be useful, however, for those interested in starting such pro- 
grams to contact the National Association for Foreign Student 
Affairs (see list of organisations at the end' of this booklet).. 
This organisation, begun more than 30 years ago, devotes its 
expertise to metiers affecting foreign students in U.S. univer- 
sity and college commuhities. One of the eections of NAFSA 
concentrates on the problems, of adjustment to living in this . 
country, including language problems. Many communities, under 
the guidance of NAFSA > have developed high-quality language 
instructional programs. A set of guidelines for community, vol- 
unteers i* published by. IJAFSA and is available upon request. 

Community 'programs may find the problem of identifying accu- 
rately the size and nature of the non-nat)ive .^lifh- speaking 
community a very difficult one. The* very -nature of the commu- 
nity (it is usually the submerged part of the population that • 
needs the services most) precludes an accurate count of the 
potential students. Many will be undocumented aliens, resi- 
dents, and refugees and, pertly because fit their language Inade- 
quacies, those who do not interact in tl^ life of the community. 

Corporate Programs * 

A variety of circumstances in the U.S. and around 'the world 
have made the business/industrial community increasingly aware 
ml the need foryfrograms in English as a second language tai- 
lored to fcheirown demands. Companies of nearly every size and 
purpose may^dentify such program needs* In some middle-sited 
and large corporations, many of the entry- level positions must, 
be filled by applicants with minimal education, many of whom are/ 
speakers of English as a second language or who speak standard 
English as a second dialect. Some U.S. companies, especially if 
they have clients in other countries, employ non-native English 
speakers in engineering, drafting, sales, office, and middle-* • 
and top-management' positions* both in their U.S. offices and 
abroad • 

Certain types of corporations, such as the oil-related 
industries and engineering/construction firms, often find it 
necessary to bring to the U.S. groups of foreign nationals 
either for temporary assignment in the U.S. or for periods of 
training. Such persons frequently require periods of English 
language training of several weeks or months prior to their 
technical training (often referred to as "pretechnical Eng- 
lish"). . 

The use of this term suggests that the curriculum of the • 
English program is less academically oriented thair programs 
designed for students who will study technical courses in a 
college or technical -training institute. The course will focus 
on the vocabulary and structure employed with high frequency in 
' the. industry of the sponsor. ^ Also, some languags skills may be 
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^^L°^ y ,r i u ilMlly ° r at 411 ' ••9-- advanced ^ill. in 
writtw English My be ignored completely or restricted to 
filling out form* or writing *hort technical report* or mot. 
f*^^" 9 • )ti11 ~y be dealt with, only enough to permit Interpre- 
tations procedures and technical manual*. 

The particular method of .election of the participants 
depend* on the purposes that the corporation hopes to serve 
«»rough the instructional program. Some of the typical ways in 
which the problem i. *ddre.*ed «. di.cua.ed below. 



Problem -Centers T^jf^^,, 

Thy need for pretechnioal\»urses in English In some organl- 



^.rr , * ~~ riC^l^COU- *a»ft^AA»iii xji pone oxQ&n 

sationa such' a* utility complies, larger businesses, and cor- 
porations is often identified firm* by middle-management person- 
nel, e.g., operations managers or Una managers who work closely 
"'^ * try "i* v - 1 « "»»•" P««>nnel and ob-rve. their work by 
serving as their trainers, directors, and supervisors. -Since 
these managers frequently monitor work Vdere, work reporta. 
customer complaint., and other types of paperwork, they have an 
opportunity to notice error* and other problems that are caused 
by inadequate basic language ■kill*. They may, for Acanple, 
Z°£ C ' l^ 9 * ^ ci<Unc « ° f repwt order, or. uncompleted work 
ordera or a high occurrence of customer complainta. Such evi- 
dence clearly lndiCatee communication problem, in the company 'a * 
basic .operational procedurea. 

Many of the larger corporations must involve employee, in 
some kind of in-house training program, uaually related to tech- 
nical teak. essential to job performance. These training 
programs are opeaated both in a classroom setting and in the 
actual job e.tting. m the Utter /ituatlon, technical tr.inera 
have a unique opportunity to .obserfe whether or. not trainees 
^1" ^ mt * or verbal skill, that are necessary for 
efficient job performance. Through their own oral interaction 
with trainee., they, have .the opportunity to evaluate their level 

n^^!, I ^? i ! nCy * nd "* ¥ participation in a 

pretechnicel tngli.h course. 

t«*l!S*J!!* t V* P w iS - *° £tnd •PPropriat. channel for insti- 
fcoUng the- pretechnical Engliah oour.e. A corporation often ha* 
aucha structure already in the form of a division -of training 
or development, or. a training manager or director may undertake 
thm organisation and implementation of such a course. 

The training director in one large public utility corpora- 
tion ha. provided an outline Of the identification end training 
process, which can be ueed as a model (Figure 4). Because the 
CO T POr *!f° n off,r " specialised training programs and an 

orientation for all new employee, in the company, instructor, in 
tnese programs ha»e an opportunity to evaluate the level of 
akllle that employee, demonstrate in the training process, as 
the chart suggests, some employee, may «l»o determine forJ-tKem- 
selvee that a program ia needed and volunteer Jpr a pretechnical 
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•r basic .kills course-i* one has been made available. After 
volunteers have receivjyl instruction, in ene or more components 
of th$ basic slctiis program (which includes ESL, math, writing, 
reading, and spelling) , a follow-up evaluation is provided. 

Task-Cen tered Identification 

Some. groups are targeted for pretechnical English courses - 
not ,*ecauae of problems with communication observed in job per- 
formance, but rather because the corporation has identified" a ' 
task that is to be carried out by a specific group of ndn- or 
limited-English-speaking persons. For instance, an engineering 
company, might take over the maintenance of a paper mill in 
Mexico, thereby assuming the obligation to provide a group of 
Mexican .nationals with training of a technical nature in the 
^•iKS. Berore such training can be delivered, however, the essen- 
tial Ert^lis^ language skills must be provided. 

VlA-^his situation, it will be the responsibility of the 
training division or the project director to mount an appropri- 
ate program of pretechnical English for the participants. 

Adult Basic Education Programs 

Many individuals in a conmsanity may experience their only 
English language instruction through what are* generally kn6wn as 
adult basic education programs. Tljese programs are usuaHy 
operated .through evening, continuing, or extension divisions of 
district school programs, universities, and colleges. 'They are 
generally for anyone 18 years old or older and combine two 
areas: geneml subject matter instruction and the teaching of 
English to speakers of other languages. * 

Such programs are usually nontraditionai. They may meet in 
regular classrooms or in storefronts, church basements, homes, 
qr wherever space is available. They often involve a very spe- 
cial clientele t prisoners, migrants, factory workers, or 
^patients in drug rehabilitation centers. Teachers often woifk 
*under very unusual conditions in such programs. They 'may, for 
example, teach classes to students whose abilities range from 

no English- to -good English.- The' programs often have no 
beginning or ending point— that i 8 , stufents may* enter or leave 
tneshat anytime. Many students are wording full time as well 
as carry ing^heir educational programs, students differ widely 
not only in 'age, but In social, economic, and cultural back- 
grounds as well -(Ilyin and Tragardh^ 1978). 

Because of «theee many special conditions, the problems and 
practices V ABE/ESL programs are different from other kinds of 
language-teaching programs, And' they require* the special atten- 
tionTand assistance of people who have had experience in^is 
area. The 'language-minority population that is served by these 
classes ^ usually self-identified, and classes are conducted on 
a *&lk-in, basis. 



THE FUTURE*" 



Trend* in the growth of language-minority populations are > 
nfluenced by many factors. Economic conditions in Puerto Rico, 
Mexico, and other areas will have a great deal to <Jo with the 
influx of immigrants and migrant labor as well as illegal 
aliens. Possible changes in the status of illegal alien resi- 
dents now in this country may change the configuration of school 
populations considerably. Toughening of the enforcement ,of stu- 
dent visa requirements by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service or tightening of refugee quotas may have some effect on 
student populations in higher educational institutions; changing 
attitudes toward foreign students in sty| universities may also 
alter the situation. Texas has recentljPnacted a law, for 
example, increasing foreign student tuition to ten .times the 
former rate. N 

Trends in foreign student registrati6n in U.S. colleges and 
universities clearly indicate the future of ESL teaching: in' 
1958, 47,000 students from abroad were enrolled; by 1968 there 
were 1*1,000; ten years later the total was 236,000 (Julian et 
al., 1979). Asian students are clearly increasing in numbers. 
The number of students from the Far Eastern areas is rather con- 
stant or declining slightly, so the 'increase is almost entirely 
due to the Southwest Asian OPEC nations. Latin American enroll- 
ments remain fairly constant at about 16% of the total. 

The need for special programs in English as a second lan- 
guage in the public educational system will' continue to grow. 
On the basis of general population trends, particularly of lan- 
guage-minority groups, it is clear that there will be continued 
concentrations of such persons in areas where they are now, and 
that the proportion of language-minority persons in t&e schools 
will increase over Anglo students. Moreover, the ^neral trend 
in most states and in the courts is to enact laws that protect 
the educational rights of language-minority persons. 

In the private sector as well, the need for special Biglish 
language instruction is growing. Corporations involved in 
international trade and the transfer of American technology 
abroad need special 'pr^* 01 ™*** 1 courses for their clients, . 
especially in such high-technology industries as engineering/ 
construction, energy, and computers. Those who provide programs 
to these industries— private international training corporations 
and universities—are enjoying a period of rapid growth as 4 more 
and more industries observe the need and take steps to provide 
appropriate training programs. 

Wherever a need exists, some kind- of solution is possible. 
Through careful investigation of the precise nature of the 
needs, the characteristics of the language communities, and the 
capabilities of th* investigating organisations, sound programs 
can and should be provided. 
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This handbook provides a .brief discussion of the goals of 
adult E8L/ABS programs and presents material related to subjects 
to be covered, bayfc content of a typical course, a sample 
program design, and a chart assessing the usefulness of some 
commercially available materials. There is also ftjslmf annc 
tated bibliography of some English examinations Br *» 

appropriate to the clientele- of adult vocational 
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Harris, David P. 1969 • Testing English as a second language * 
Hew York: McGraw-Hill. 

The information in this book is basic to most testing proce- 
dures, including tests of specific skills and content areas, ' 
design and construction of tests, km basic test statistics, 
and aid in the interpretation and use of testing scores. Of 
help to the person wishing to* construct objective tests, conduct 
interviews, or evaluate student, writing* 

Heath, Shirley B. 1978. Teacher^ talk; Language in the class- 
room . Language in Education series, no* 9. Arlington, VA: 
Center for Applied Linguistic s/ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages 
and Linguistics. ED .158 575* 

This manual presents some valuable information on the nature 
of the language used in the educational setting by classroom 
teachers. It presents useful insights into the kinds of lan- ' 
guage with which manv/TSL learners will have to become familiar,* 
and has important implications for the ESL teacher in a public 
school setting. 

Lange, Dale L. and Ray T. Clifford. 1980. Testing in foreign 
languages,/ ESL, and bilingual education, 1966-1979: A select, 
annotated ERIC bibliography . Language in Education series, 
no. 24. Arlington! VA: Center for Applied Linguist ics/ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics. ED. 183 027. 

Contains virtually aj.1 references to foreign/ second language 
testing entered into the ERIC database since its inception in 
1966. One of the most comprehensive testing bibliographies ever 
compiled* 

Manual for the volunteer as a_ teacher of English . Washington, 
DC: national Association for Foreign Student Affairs. \ 

This short pamphlet is * produced by the Community .Section of 
NAF8A. to assist untrained persons to do volunteer teaching of 
English in their communities. It provides the most urgently 
needed information quickly and in simple terms and includes a 
helpful list of "do's and don't's" and suggestions for further 
reading. * 

Robinett, Betty W. , ed. 1977. Guidelines: English language 
proficiency . Washington, DC: national Association for Foreign 
Student Affairs. 

This monograph is of particular interest to the teacher or 
program administrator in U.S. institutions of higher education. 
It discusses general English language proficiency and the matter 
of institutional policy toward non-native English speakers and 
includes discussions on the design and implementation of SSL 
intensive and non-intensive programs, the content of curricula, 
culture, and language skills. Appendices offer resources for 
tests of English, various services of interest, and a position 
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paper -by the membership of the Association of Teachers of 
English as a Second Language* 



r 



Spolsky, Biimifd, ad. 1979, So— major tests. Advances in 
Language Testing^meries, no, 1. Arlington, VAt Center for • 
Applied Linguistics. 

Provides descriptions and reviews of a number of recent 
tests including TOEFL, the FSI Oral interview, and the Bilingual 
Syntax Measure* 
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ORGANIZATIONS 

The* following list of organisations related to the teaching of 
English as a second lan g uage should help teachers and others 
identify resources for assistance in planning and implementing 
progress/ in English for the limited English speaker. 

CENTER FOR APPLIED LINGUISTICS 
3520 Prospect Street, 
Washington, Dc( 20007 

202/298-9292 Al0RC toll free: BOO/424-3701 or 3750) 

CAL is* a pWvate, nonprofit organisation that offers re- 
sources for expertise and information in many areas of linguis- 
tics, including English as a second or foreign language* Of 
special interest are the Center's publications/ e.g., tba Bilin- 
gual Education series, the Advances in Language Testing series, 
the L anguage in Education series, and the Indochinese/ refugee 
education phrase&ooks and textbooks. The Center operates the 
.ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics, and the Lan- 
' guage and Orientation Resource Center ( formerly the national 
Indochinese Clearinghouse/Technical Assistance Center, and the 
Orientation Resource Center) • * * 



ERIC 



CLEARIHGBOtfSE ON UMGUAGES AMD LINGUISTICS 
(located at the Center for Applied Linguistics) 

ERIC/CLL collects and disseminates thousands of documents 
related to teaching and research in BSL and, with the Center for 
Applied Linguistics, publishes the Language in Education series. 
ERIC materials include bibliographies, articles, conference 
papers, reports of research, descriptions of projects, books, 
^program evaluations", and so on. 

EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 
Princeton, HJ 06540 
609/921-9000 

This commercial organisation publishes and administers the 
Test of English as a Foreign Language, the Seconder Level 
English Proficiency Test, end the Test of Spoken English, all of 
which are designed for the non-native speaker. % ET8 5 provides 
interpretative and general information about these tests and 
about testing in general. 
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INSTITUTE OP INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION (HE) 
809 United Nations Plaza 
New York, NY 10017 
212/883-8200 

HE la concerned with both the foreigner in the U.S.— stu- 
dent*, visiting scholars, visitors, and feusineespeople-- and' 
Americans who intend to go abroad. The organization provides 
information on educational and cultural aspects of U.S. life and 
offers^ number* of publications dn international education, e 
including an annual survey of foreign students in U.S. institu- 
t^ons and guides for the foreign student. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION (NABE) 
1201 16th Street, n.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 

202/833-4271 * 

NABE publishes a journal and other documents of interest 
primarily to bilingual educators. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR FOREIGN STUDENT AFFAIRS (NAFSA) * 
1860,19th Street, n.W. 

Washington, DC 20009 , „ 
202/462-4811 

NAFSA is an organization of special interest to those whose 
work involves foreign students in American institutions of 
higher learning. There are five special groups within NAFSA. of 
which COWS*: ^Community Section), ATESL (Association of Teachers 
Of English as a Second Language), and ADS EC (Admissions Section) 
are probably of the most interest. NAFSA provides a free con- 
sultation service to any accredited U.S. institution of higher 
education. < 

NATIONAL CLEARINGHOUSE FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
1390 Wilson Blvd. 

Suite B2-T1 ; 
Arlington, VA 22209 

703/522-0710 (toll free: 800/336-456*) ' 

The Clearinghouse publishes bibliographies, a newsletter, 
and glides to publishers as well as numerous documents on 
research in bilingual education and English as a second lan-, 
guage. Free computer searches are available through the 
Clearinghouse. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OP ENGLISH 
1111 Kenyon Road 
Urbana IL 61801 

The NCTE has long been interested in the. unique problems of 
the .disadvantaged and the second language learner, it produces 
special publications related to these topics, and provides 
information those interested in Implementing ESL programs. 
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TEACHERS OT ENGLISH TO SPEAKERS OT OTHER LANGUAGES (TESOL) 
202 D.C. Transit Building 
Georgetown University 
Washington, DC 20057 

202/625-4569 m * ' 

An international organisation of professionals devote'd to 
the teaching of English as a second language, TESOL publishes 
journals, sonography, and books, and can provide, on request, 
local contacts for those seeking information and assistance. 
TESOL Maintains a placement service, sponsors local, national, 
and international conferences, and has local affiliate* serving 
most areas of the country* 0 \ 
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Thou* Buckingham (Ph.D 



State University) is 



director of nomas ftickingAam Associates (Houston), a consultant 
firm specialising in English as a second language and intercul- 
tural communication and training/ Be has previously held aca- 
demic positions at the American University of Beirut, University 
of Illinois, and University of Houston. Be has held office* in 
numerous localT'VCate, and national associations and is a former 
•ember of the executive oommlttee of TXSOL. Dr. Buckingham has 
published in TK8QL Quarterly , English Teaching Forum , Communica- 
tion location. La RevifCa BUingue , MPTEflOL Journal , and in On 
the 8oope of Applied Linguistics (Robert B. Kaplan, ed., 1980)7" 
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/ WCOAGK I W EDOCATlOMt THEOKT AND PRACTICE 

The Language In Education aerie, can ba purchased by\olus* or fay 
individual titlee. Tha subecription rata la $32.00 par volua* 
for volume 1 an/ 2, $37.00 for Voluse 3; and $47.00 for Volume 
4, Add $1.75 postege/and handling charge, for *fevldual ordera. 
D.C. raaidanta add 6%/*alee tax. ALL ORDERS MDf^k PREPAID. To 
aubacriba to tha ooanflete aerie, of publication*, write to, 

Publication. Department 
xt tor Applied Linguietic* 
1520 Proepect Street fflf 
Washington DC 20007 




Below i» a .elected liaVof eeriea titlafr t *^ 
Volume 1 (1977-78y 

2. The Linyii.yin Speech Pathology , by Malt Wolfram. $2.95. 
ED 153 504 A ^ 

3. Graduate Tfre.e. and Diaaertations in Engliah aa' a Second 
Language* / 1976-77 ,. by Stephen Cooper. $2.95~ ED 153 505 

4. Code Switching and the Claa.rooai Teacher, by Guadalupe 
Valdea-Fallie. $2.95. ED 153 506 




5. Currant Approaches to the Teaching of Sraaaar in E8L# by 
David M. Davidson. $2.95. ED 154 620, 

6. Frg» th4 Ccasmnity to tfce Claa.rooai i gathering Second- 
^y*?* Sp—ch Basple. , by Barbara r. Freed. $2.95. 
ED 157 404 - 

*• gggg ^y^y ilL tha Claasrccs) , *y Shirley B. Heath. 

$2.95. ED 158 575 

10. Language and Lingulaticai Ba... for 6 Curriculum, by Julia s. 
Falk. $2.95. ED 1$8 576 7— 

oIum 2 (1978-79) 

Problem. f£d Teadhino; Stsatsgiss in laliccspositlon'. by Ann 
m Raimee. $2.95. ED 175 243 7 

15. Qraftiata The... and Di..artationa in ttol'Lth aa a Second Lan- 
3uaoej_ 1977-78 , by Stephen Cooper. Jt%fc. sf~l75~244 j 

16. Foreign languages,, jtegliah aa a jSgcW/roraign Lanmiaoe. * 
the 0.8. Itoltinational Corporation, W Marianne iSan. 

i $4.95. ED 179 089 ^ - 7 

21. Chicane Engliah , %y Allan A. Metcslf.* $2.95. ED 176 591 

22. Adult Vocational ESL, b» Jo Ann Crandall. $5.95. ED 176 592 

Volume 3 (1979-80) ' 

23. A Lingniatic Guide to Engliah *xpf iciangy Testing in School., 
byThomae O. Dieterich and <^iUa^ees*n, W.95T ! 

an 101 74 & * 
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24. T— tint in foralgn UnqmM, t tSL t and tilinqoal Kjteoation^ 
19«4-1979i A tolact* Annotatad PIC Bibliography , oo«pilad 
Dala L. Langa and Hay T. Clifford* *7.93. ED 183 a 

27. Qradnata Thaaaa and Dlaaartatlona in Ingllah aa\a 8aOan# 
Lanqpagai 1978-79, by 8t«phan Ooopar. $2.95. fa" 193 **T3 

Volvmm 4 (1980-81) . * . -V 

* 35. K8X Thaaaa and Diaaartationat 1979-80 , by 8taphan Coopar. 
t3.25. 

37. DiaoottTM Analyaia and gacond Langoaga Taaohinq , by Claira J. 
Kraaach. $7*00 

* 38. Taachinq Convaraation gkilla iri ML, ,by Ronald D. Bcfcard and 
Itery Ann Kaarny. $4.50. ^ 
42# ^tndochinaaa gtodanta in U.8. Schoolat A guida for AdaUniatra- 
tors. Languaga and Oriantation Aaaourca Cantar, GhL* 17.00. 
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